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PREFACE 



The atcricion study proposed in this report is complex 
and will dernand subs tan tial stace^ level and ins ti tu clonal 
resources to carryout. The cornplexity of the study is 
compounded by the lack of state-wide operational definitions 
for ac tr 1 1 ion : per s is car s vs . leavers , voluntary leavers 
vs. involuntary leavers ^ dropouts vs , stopoutSj etc. The 
tzransfer student provides additional confusion in that a 
student may be one school's dropout, but another school's 
transfer. Definitions associated with the transfer student 
also are contributing to the confusing milieu. There are 
the "reverse transfers" (or dropout) , ''returning transfers'* 
(or stopout), "double reverse transfers," "open-door transfers 
and the " intercollege^interuniversity transfers." One 
result of this study should be to define these categories 
for Nebraska institutions and the Legislature. Another 
result should determine the number of students Involved In 
each form of attrition and transfer. 

The subject of attrition has not been ignored by the 
post secondary ins titution.q in Nebraska. Schools have made 
efforts to determine the extent of, and reasons for, attrition 
These efforts have largely been independent of each other 
(with the exception of the L.B. 1054 reports) and the insti- 
tutional findings have not been consolidated nor summariEed 
for statewide evaluation of the attrition situation in 
Nebraska. Attached to this report (Appendix 1) are 



surnmaries of the studies schools have done, or ai"e doing, 
that are relaued to antricion. 

The Npbraska Education Television Council for Higher 
Education (ZIETCHEJ plans t:o have as one of its top prioritie 
tor die 1973-79 Title III (Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
an:ended, S :rcnst:hcning Developing Insti::uLions Sector) 
program the funding of programs directed tovjard student 
retention. The twelve participating institutions- fael thev 
have sufficiently researched actritiion on their campuses to 
begin seeking federal funds to finance student retention 
related progranis . 



^'Statie Colleges: Chadron, Kcarney, Peru, Wayne; Technical 
Communi t:%' Colleges- Northeast Technical iConrnunity College 
Area; Independent Collegiate Institutions: College of St. 
Ilary, Dana College, Hastings College, Midland Lutheran 
College, [Nebraska Wesleyan University, Union College, and 
York College, 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The Nebraska Coordinating CoiTimission for Postsecondary 
Education was charged by the Nebraska LegislaCure to address 
the problem of student attrition at che postsecondary 
education level (Section 15C'b) of Legislative Bill 459, 1977) 
Section 15(b) states that che Commission shall develop 
studies to ■ 

Pete-mine t/ie ex-te^tt o^' itudaitt attrition in the. .t/i/Lce pc6t- 
■izcondaxy iLjitm,i and ■>i&,corme,nd appfioaahu ^O'l t/ic Kadaction 
0^ ottA-LtLon naXu. 

The scope of this report is limited, therefore, to the 
three public postsecondary educational systems, i.e. the 
University of Nebraska, the Nebraska State Colleges, and the 
Nebraska Technical/ Comniunlty Colleges. Attrition is, however, 
a universal problem among all institutions of postsecondary 
education. The proposed attrition study (Section IV) has the 
potential for a broader scope that could include both public 
and independent sectors of postsecondary education in a 
comprehensive examination of student attrition. 

The directive provided by Section 15(b) of Legislative 
Bill 459 (Appendix 2) required that a study be done by the 
Commission to determine the extent of student atcrition. 
This diractive was clarified by Senator Frank Lewis and 
Senator Jerome Warner in a letter to the Commission's 
Executive Director on September 6, 1977 (AppendiK 3), In 



that: letter Senators Lewis and \lprr\or requGHtied chat the 
Comrnission provide in a report co the Nebraska Pos tsecondarv 
Education Advisorv Committee ^ by Januarv 1, 1973, the 
folln;^:in^ : 

j-tt^iticii; 

^'^ dcbi^n tliat d^bctibcb hc(v an (ndcptli attliticn 

stud{^ bhcuid be ccndtLctud; and, 

. A tine tabic and ccht cstLwatc ^cx ccnpi:^ ting a ccm}:xclii:nuvc 
studij tstudcn.t attritlcn. 

This report is the Conimisston's x^esnonse to this request 
of tlie Nebraska Pos tsecondarv Education Advisorv Committee. 

A. Report Riimmarv 

Issues (Sec l i on II) 

This section of the report describes thu Implications 
of attrition for Institutions, state nlanners, and legislators 
and some common Issues which relate to student attrition. 
The various approaches used bv researchers to determine x^hy 
students leave institutions of pos tsecondarv education are 
summarized , 

Attrition Is a mul t i- dlmens ional problem Involving a 
variety of contributing factors. The cause and effect 
relationships of attrition continue to elude the efforts of 



r.he most calenced researchers. Studies have shown that- 
(1) atrritioTi has always been and will continue to be a 
problem for institutions of pos tsecondary education, (2) a 
variety of factors contribute to attrition, (3) attrition 
has an impact on programming, planning, and budgeting at the 
institutional, system and state levels, and (4) most efforts 
to meaningfully address the question of attrition are 
insufficient due to the lack of a longitudinal design for 
the conduct of the research related to attrition. 

Attrition has been the subject of much research and a 
comprehensive report of the issues and research findings 
associated with attrition has been provided (Appendix 4) . 

Goals (Section III) 

One major goal, with respect to attrition, is to reduce 
the rate of attrition experienced by institutions of postseconda 
education. As more forecasts of declining enrollments are 
made. Institutions will need to make a greater effort to 
retain those students who do enroll, Even though many 
students withdraw because they have achieved their educational 
objectives before they complete an academic program (and 
it may be a disservice to them to keep them enrolled by 
various forms of coercion), other students decide to leave 
before their objectives are met. It is, therefore, important 
to address the questions of who, why, when, where, how 



tnany, and for yh^t reason scudents leav^e po st secondary 
education at the ttisttitut ioriaL and state IstcI. 

There ate a n^imber of ^bj ecttves tTiat Inst itutrlons , 
state plariiiliig.agetici.es, mnd Legdslators mght \^ork toward 
in an effort to te^uce th^r^ate of actritloti. These 
objectives j also stated r^ecomnieridstt ons for action, are 
ptovided In this s^ctfloTi of the report. In sumniary^ they 
are (I) develop sCtategi^s fot inforTtilTig students of the 
va^ioiis educat lotiai opp or cur%it ies chat are availabLe to ■ 
thetn, and the differences whlcli aKist b et^^een atid among 
these oppo rtwit ie^ , (2) ^or^dact a long itTidinal study to 
address the ques ti^n^ of v^ha and why stiiderits voluritarily 
and i^ivoIuTitarlly leave stfhcrol ^ <3> Lnc lade "with the Longttudini 
study another stiady to assess T^hen^ where and how rTiaTiy 
stisdeints ^ithdTa<^ ito^ school , and (4) rnnMrn r econniendat ioris 
for i^plemm tlTig p^ogta^is arxd sa^^vlces suggested by^ the 
findings of th-«s^ twc- studtes. 

3t ahould be mde ^L^ar at chls juncture that there may 
be a Substantial c^it c^o che Iriscicutions and to the state 
i^hen implatnexitlng progr-am^ direcced tow-ard the reditctlon of 
attriCian; and the benefits t^oc out-^/elgh the cost of 
the:Se p^og^arns . Ic should be recognl-zed that there Is no 
guataticee that ttie^e pr^g^anis ^dLl appreclatly reduce currerit 
attricion Tates. 



The fifth objective is co assess whether the attrition 
rate has baeri reduced after efforts are made to implement 
programs which are directed toward the reduction of attrition, 

Research Design (SDctlori IV) 

The prpposed research design Is for a longitudinal 
study of attrition. Among the varloiis designs used to 
Gtudy attrltlori, the longitudinal study has the most potential 
for producing findings that would be usefiil at both the 
institutional and state level. When compared with the 
"Autopsy'' and cross ^sectional dealgns, it is more method- 
ologlcally pure. The Minnesota study conducted in 1971, 
and included with this renort (Appendix 5) is an example 
of a statewide study of attrition utilising the autopsy 
design. 

This propoaed design is only one approach on how to 
conduct an iri-d€pth attrition study. This does not mean 
^hat the design is the only method for conducting a long- 
itudinal study nor is this design complete in every detail. 
It does, however, provide a general description and overview 
of how a comprehensive study of attrition should be conducted. 

The study proposed is modular in that certain parts or 
variables suggested could be elaborated upon or deleted, 
depending upon the level of interest for including certain 
variables and the xeGources made available to coTiduct the 



study, e.g, personal indervlews, of a randoni sample of 
dropouts mi^ht be conducCed or certain variables, such a 
the Dersonalltv xrarlables , might be deleCed. 

llmetable and Cost Estimates (Sectloin V) 

The tinie table presented Is a tv/o-year sttidy beginning 
in the sunmer of 1978 and continuing through to the fall 
semester of 1980. It Is nosaltale to conclude the study at 
the end of the first year <FalL 1979), but the second year 
of data collection will provide for verification of the 
first year's daca and sho%^ v/hecher significant dlf f erences ^ 
in the reasons why students withdraw froni college, exist 
between freshmen and sophornores. 

This smdy v^ill be more eKperislve to conduct than other 
types of attrition studies. First, it is a description of 
how an In-depth attrition study should be conducted; not 
could be conducted. Second, It's longitudinal rather than 
an aucopsNT or cros s^sectlonal design. The estimated cost of 
this stud7 Is $121,000 for the chree-yeaxs necessary to 
conduct the study. This estimate Is based on certain 
assunipt ions regarding participation and response rates, data 
callectlon techniques, availability o£ pre- college data, 
etc . 
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II, ATTRITION: Implications, Related Issues and FindlTigs , 
and Basic Designs for Studying Attrition 

IMPLICATIONS 

Despite the popular belief that a student who begins a 
college edtacatlon will complete it four years latere con- 
siderable research suggests that the receipt of a bacca- 
laureate degree after four y^arh is by no means the typical 
experience of a student going to college in the United States, 
AL though the estimateB vary soniewhat, national studies 
Indicate that only about half of the students who begin a 
college career complete their programs in four years. There 
is also some reason to believe that perhaps as many as 40 
psrcant of the high school students going on to college 
never cornplete a baccalaureate degree program, (The so^ 
called ''dropout rates" are even higher among cornmunlcy 
college s associate degree, students.^ Moreover, these 
nation-wide four«year rates appear to have held relattvely 
constant over the last fifty or sixty years. 

Such figures clearly have important policy and planning 
iinpllcations for individual institutions, state legislatures, 
and the nacion as a whole. At the national or state level, 
attrition C*7hen it involves a complete dropping out of the 
educational system, not merely a transfer from orie institution 
to another) may represent a loss of talent through the less 
than full development of human resources. Some have argued 



that an eKtenslon of postsecondary edTicational opportunity 
that does not also include the provision o£ the assistance 
needed to coniplece that education is no opportunity at. all. 

Federal, state, liisti tutional and Individual resources 
are invested in collegii attendance ^ and the tinie and energies 
of adniissions officers , faculty members, financial aid 
officers, counselors, Tesidence hall staff, and other personnel 
are expended on chose students who ultitpately do fiot complete 
as well as on those i^ho do complete their degree. To the 
extent that some students ^ho drop out wuld like to remain 
in school, and to the degree that the reasona for discontinuanc 
are within the telm of federal, state or institutional 
influence, then such investments finay represent misexpended 
resources . 

Declining enrollnents and the projected contract iona in 
the numbec*o£ persons likely to go to college in the 1980 's 
are a source of" concern among adminis trators ^ planners, and 
legislators . Private Institutions derive a major portion of 
their operating revenues directly froni student tuition and 
fees, and state appropriations to public Institutions are 
typically based on projected enrollmenCs . 

For individual s tudents and their f amtl les , dropping 
out may represenc both a loss o£ financial resources and a 
personal or vocational setback. The personal and emotional 
costs of dropping out may never be reasonably estimated. 



It can, of course* be argued that dropping out of 
college may result In positive developmental benefits for 
some students, but the fact remains th^t both state and 
national policy dectsiotis have been made to extend op = 
portunities for posts econdary education to all who wish it 
and can meet certain, minimal entry requirements. 

In the last analysis, it would seem that the need tp 
reduce current attrition rates might be argued from either 
(or perhaps both) of two perspectives. From the point of 
view of public policy or professional obligation ^ the issue 
focuses on what aetions might be taken to improve the 
chances of "'survival'' of those individuals who wish to 
complete a college degree program but at present find it 
difficult or impossible to do so. Viewed from the vantage 
point of institutional administrators and planners, the 
issue is related to the need to maintain stable enrollment 
levels, recognition that we may be nearing the ceiling of 
our ability to accompltsh that goal by replacing those who 
drop out with other students , and a focusing on the reduction 
of attrition as a possiblv^. solution: If we cannot continue 
to bring in more and more "replacements/' then what might we 
do to retain those who do enroll? 

RELATED ISSUES AND RESEARCH FINDINGS 

I^ile much researcli on the sources of attrition has 
been done, the def inlcloris , research dQB±%nB and methods, 



and even the results of these studies often vary considerably. 
A review of existing riasearch does poinc, however, to certain 
student and inset tut lonal characteris tics-^ and particularly 
to the interactions (or "fit") between student and insti- 
tution-- which appear to be moi^e or less consistently related 
Co attrition and which may be ainenable to administrative 
action in both policy and program areas. The variables 
Identified here as being related to attrition, however, may 
or may not be important influences on any given campus. 
Thus J they should be viewed as potentially important areas 
for consideration in seeking to reduce ins tituti'jnal or 
systems-wide attrition. They can in no sense be considered 
to obviate the need for "local" research. 

Student Characteristics 

Numerous studies suggest that the best pre^college 
predictor of college persistence is academic performance in 
high school; the student who has met the competition in the 
past is the most likely to do so in the future. Some 
relation between academic aptitude (e.g., SAT or ACT scores) 
and persistence is also identifiable, but it is not nearly 
so strong as that between achievement and persistence. 
Parents' socio-economic status is also positively related to 
college compleLion, but level of parents^ education may be 
more imporcant than their income level. 
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An' applicant 's coTranitment to completing a college 
degree, or to a career objective-'^as well as the iniportance 
to parents of the applicant's coTnpletion--are also positively 
related to Qollege persistence. 

Sex and personality traits are less clearly associated 
with completion of a baccalaureate degree program. Women 
tend more often than men to complete college in four years, 
btit after five or more years the comDletion rates appear to 
even out. Women do, however, appear to leave for different 
reasons than do men. No consistent profile of the personality 
characte.i^is tics of dropouts emerges from the available 
research. . 

College Characteristics 

Many studies Indicate that attrition Is heaviest at the 
end of the freshman year, suggesting that administrative 
efforts to reduce present dropout rates should be focused on 
the initial year of college. Dropping out also appears to 
be more conmion at public than private Institutions and at 
two'-year as opposed to four-year schools. The evidence 
relating institutional size to attrition is Inconclusive. 
STnall colleges (enrollments of 500 or fewer) appear to have 
somewhat higher attrition 'rates (nationally) than larger 
institutions. Size generally does not appear to be an 
important consideration for campuses with enrollments of 
more than 500. 



The flexibility of programs and policies to acconmodate 
the needs and Interests of students, and the institutional 
interest in students manifested through both academic and 
social programs and policies appear to be more important 
features of the institutional influence on attrition than ' 
size or type of school. Students living on campus are less 
likely to drop out than coTmriuting students, and fingpjcial- 
assistance in the form of scholarships or work^study grants 
(but not Loans) is also positively associated with student 
retention. The presence of faculty members who are interested 
in, and accessible to, students is also positively related 
to college persistence* 

Student- Institution Interactions 

The more recent literature suggests that attrition may 
be most closely related to the interaction (of *'fit") between 
the student and the institution he or she attends. I^at 
happens to a student after arrival on campus appears to be 
more important in subsequent attrition decisions than are 
the characteristics he or she brings to college. 

Faculty members and other students appear to be Important 
mediators in facilitating (or inhibiting) the assimilation 
of new students into the Institutional *■ community . " The 
student who shares the values and interests of faculty 
members and other students is a less likely candidate to 
drop out than is the student who fails to receive what to 
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him or her are sufficient personal, eTnotional, or intel- 
lectual rewards front rewards froni the academic and social 
systi: IS of the institution. 

Institutional policies and programs may be influential 
in this area--in either fostering or hindering the develop- 
ment 'and experience of a sense of community and belonging 
among students. Grading practlcea, the social and academic 
environment of the residence halls, faculty reward systems 
and the behaviors they foster, program and curricular 
variety and requirements ^ and bureaucratic procedures can 
promote €>r inhibit the intergration of students into the 
social and academic systems of an institution. 

Limitations on the Research 

Despite the large number of studies of attrition which 
have been done, efforts to synthesiEe the results are 
difficult, and administrative actions based on such a synthes 
would be risky. The source of this risk lies principally in 
the lack of comparability among studies. Most of them have 
been done at single institutions and, consequently, con- 
siderable variation exists with respect to definitions ^ 
designs, sample procedures and representativeness, types of 
data collected, statistical procedures, and controls for 
confounding variables . 



Moreover, without exceptiori, the available studies of 
attrition are correlational and, consequently, no causal 
connection between or aniong variables can be made. 

(The study proposed in Section IV will be no exception. 
The statement that a certain variable is related to attrition 
is a statemeiit about the iiklihood that an identified relation 
is due to chance; it is not a statement of cause and effect. 
Making causal linkages in the attrition process is, at 
present J beyond the powers of social science research.) 

BASIC DESIGNS FOR STUPYIHG ATTRITION 

Whether they are national, system-wide, or single 
institution studies ^ most of the research on attrition 
adopts one of three basic designs. Design modifications 
necessi tat led by the level at which a study is done (e.g,, 
single institution v. a state-^wide system) are more adjustments 
of number and planning than of conception. What follows is 
a summary description of these 'basic designs and the com- 
parative strenghts and weaknesses of each. 

The "Autopsy" Study 

The first and most logically appealing of the three 
designs involves an after-the-fact survey of the reasons 
dropouts give for the discontinuation of their studies. 
As part of this design, one first identifies who the drop^ 
outs are (either in a single class or co ;.lege-wlde) and then 
sends them a questionnaire which respondents use to describe 
why it was they left school. The design seems straight* 
forward enough: if you want to know why students drop out, 
ask theni. -IC - 9 A 



The advantages of this design lie in getting students' 
reasons for dropping out pretty much in -'their own words 
(e.g., lack of money, dissatisfaction with the acadeinic 
program, Tnedlcal reasons, personal reasons), Such a design 
also affords an opportunity to learn from these students 
what might have been done that would have induced them to 
stay, what they are doing now, what their future plans are, 
and whether they plan to return to the same school. Compared 
to certain other designs, this one is also relatively 
inexpensive and simple to conduct. 

Despite the common sense appeal of this design, its 
drawbacks probably far outweigh its strengths, making it the 
weakest of the three designs discussed here. First, despite 
going '^straight to the horse's mouth," there is some reason 
to doubt that the horses are giving a straight answer, 
Students who have Left an institution may feel some need to 
rationalize their deciaion»-to make it socially (even 
personally) acceptable. Second, the design forces retrospective 
responses; these recollections, even if not consciously 
altered, may not be entirely accurate reflections. Third, 
c^esponse rates to mailed questionnaires in this design are 
notoriously low; a response rate of 40 to 50 percent would 
be considered eKcellent, A low response rate is likely to 
yield data from respondents who are unrepresentative of 
dropouts as a whole and generalizability is, thus, seriously 
jeopardized. 



Finally, comparisons between leavers and stayera with 
respect to attitudes toward th^ institution or evaluations 
of services and programs are very difficult to make. The 
data are likely to be gathered at different times and under 
different conditions, Moreover, possible pra-matriculation 
differences between stayers and leavers must be controlled 
(if they are controlled at all) on the basis of information 
collected from studentB at the time of admission. Typically, 
such information is meager and inadequate for research 
purposes . 

The Cross-Sectional Design 

A second conmon design involves sampling a single class 
or the total institutional enrollment late in a spring 
semester and collecting information on students* social and 
educational attitudes and behaviors while they are still 
enrolled. One then waits until the start of the next 
academic year to identify those sample members who fall Into 
various categories of ^'leavers** (e.g. voluntary withdrawals 
and academic dismissals) and those who are ^'stayers''. The 
groups are then compared on the variables for which Information 
has been collected. 

This design is stronger than the autopsy study in 
several respects. First, comparable data are collected from 
both leavers and stayers, and at a time when their attitudes 
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and experiences are relatively fresh in their minds. In the 
case of leavers, there is little or no need to rationalize 
or justify a decision to leave since it has not yet been 
made (or at least carried through). Second, response rates 
from enrolled students are typically much higher than they 
are for students who have left an institution. Consequently, 
sample representativeness and the generaliaability of 
results are enhanced. 

A major liability of this design, as with the autopsy 
study J is the inability to take into account or control 
(beyond available admissions information) any pre--matr icu-- 
lation differences between leavers and stayers. That is, 
some students may be more disposed to dropping out than 
others even before they register for the first time. If 
such differences exist, this design Is unable to detect 
them. This inability makes it exceedingly difficult to 
assess reliably the role in attrition of institutional 
characteristics, programs, policies, or student experiences 
after enrolling. Investigation of the institutional "con- 
tributions" to attrition requires more information on what 
students are like when they come to college than is usually 
available without another, earlier data collection. 

A second drawback of this design Is its inability to 
shed any light on where dropouts go or what they do after 
withdrawal. Thex^e is no way to know whether they are still 
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enrolled elsewhere (in- or out: f - s ' ru e ) , c^r whcihor thuy 
intend to return eventually to the school they have lefL (or 
to another in-state institution). Only tn^ aucop^;; stuay 
carries the capability to answer these questions. 

The Longitudinal Desi gn 

A third fundamental design, and perhaps the strongest 
of all, is a longitudinal study which hoping with ^ dara 
collection prior to students' initial enrollment in a 
college or university. Extensive information on entorini^ 
students* social and educational backgrounds, expectations 
of collegia, and educational and career z:oals, etc., is 
collected. Anothar data collection (from respondents to the 
Initial questionnaire) is made subsequently, usually near 
the end of each successive academic vear. The studv nav be 
terminated at the end of the first year, or continued through 
two or more years. Dropouts are identified at the start of 
the academic year following the second (or third, or fourth) 
data collection (dropouts are those students v;ho are expected 
to register for that year but do not), and comparisons of 
leavers and stayers are then m.ade . 

The greatest advantage of this design is the ability to 
control student characteristics in assessing the role of 
institutional programs, policies, or traits in the attrition 
process. Such things as academic aptitude and high school 



achievement^ and goal co:Tir:iiL:rnent:s , ecc,, can be naken into 
account and statistically held constant (they are things the 
institution can do little abouc anway) before one begins to 
look at atticudes toward the instituclon, academic performance, 
or frequency of contact with faculty as possible sources of 
attrition-' the things over which a college may be able to 
e:. ''^rt some influence, 

l^ile it is probably impossible to design a study which 
will permit the identification of cause-and-ef f act relations 
between certain variables and attrition , the longitudinal 
design, because of the opportunities it affords to control 
for at least some of the confounding variables, brings us 
about as close as we may over cOine to making such connections. 
Findings will s t i^_l be correlational, not causal, but with a 
longitudinal study (as opposed co a cross- sec tional one) we 
can have greater confidence in the validity of study results. 

By comparison with the others, this design is as method-' 
ologically ''pure" as one miight hope to find. As noted 
earlier, however, every design exacts a price of one sort or 
another. First, longitudinal s tudies-^almost bv definitions- 
take longer to do. The data collection for such a study 
rndght begin in July, with the first follow-up occurring the 
following March or April. But analysis must wait on the 
Identification of respondents as leavers or stayers, something 
which cannot be done until the start of the next academic 
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year. (In most instances, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
CO identify leaver s during an academic year and, in any 
event, che research indicates that attrition is highest 
between academic years, not within them.) Thus, it may be 
fifteen months or more before results from a longitudinal 
study are available, 

Second, longitudinal studies are more expensive then 
either of the other basic designs. There are more data 
collections and one must deal with larger samples in order 
to allow for nonresponse rates in two (or more) data col- 
lections, rather than in just one. 

Third, from an administrative point of view, longi- 
tudinal studies take more planning and organiEat ion . Data 
management problems are more complex and time consuming. In 
brief, a longitudinal design is not one that can be done 
successfully on a part-time basis or by inexperienced personnel. 
This design involves a major research coTranitment and requires 
(by comparison with the other designs) longer-term administrative 
and financial support. 

Finally, as noted earlier, cnly the autopsy study 

desig'^ will yield information on the current activities or 

future plans of dropouts, 

(It is worth noting, at this point, that the costs 
associated with adoption of a longitudinal design in Nebraska 
may be substantially lower than they would be in another 
state. The reason is the apparent availability of extensive 
pre-matriculation information on Mebraska students entering 
the University and state colleges. To the extent that this 
Information is suited to the task, the pre-college data 



collection may not be necessary. It may still be required 
however , if the appropriate controls are to be possible in 
analyses of data collected on technical and community 
college students , ) 



Ill . Statewide Goals and Obj ectives 

The GS tablished goal is to make every effort at the 
institutional and state level to reduce the rate of attrition 
at institutions of pos tsecondary education. As indicated in 
the preceding section, there are a number of interrelated 
factors which are associated with attrition. This does not 
mean that nothing can be done to minimize attrition. Steps 
can be taken at all levels to work toward this goal of 
attrition reduction. To meet this goal, certain objectives 
must be accomplished. 

O bj ec tlves 

A . Th e first objective is to help students enroll in the 
pos tsecondary institution most appropriate for them.. 

One of the Issues ^ or factors, associated with attrition 
is the "goodness of fit" betx^^een what the student wants and 
has to ofj?er and what the institution can provide and has to 
offer, Where these are in conflict, the prtential for 
attrition is high. To help students find the best school 
for them is no easy task. It requires that students have 
the best Information available on the institutions environment , 
program offerings, policies and practices. Another requirement 
is that students are aware of the variety of educational 
opportunities that are available to them and the differences 
and similarities which exist between and among those opportunities 



A number of strategies will be necessary to accomplish 
this objective: Some of these strategies include: 

(1) The preparation of a bulletin, to be given every 
high school senior (or interested individual) that 
generally des cribes all the pos t secondary ins ti^ 
tutions in Nebraska. Although efforts have been 
made to do this (including the one prepared on 
admissions and financial aids by the Nebraska 
Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators 
and the Nebraska Department of Education in 1977-^ 
1978) too few dollars were available to do the 

kind of Job which is necessary for such an vmder taking , 

A Task Force representing each of the public 
pos tsecondary systems ^ as well as the independent 
collegiate and private vocational sectors ^ the 
Department of Education, high school and college 
stucsnts , and counselors , and Commission staff 
should be formed to produce such a document. The 
document should provide minimal institutional 
characteristics and emphasize programs and degree 
offerings with sections devoted to cross ^indexing 
programs by level of offering back to institutions. 
The ideal would be a general handbook that prospective 
students would use initially and would provide 
direccions for them to seek additional, more 
detailed information on the schools and/or programs 
which interest them. 

Since this is a statewide effort, the legislature 
should make the funds available to an agency for 
purposes of producing and distributing the document* 

(2) Statewide seminars should be conducted for high 
school counselors by the Institudions so that they 
know the schools and program offerings well enough 
to help students select the most appropriate 
institution^ and level of institution, for them. 

The institutions and systems have vested 
interests in these seminars or workshops and 
should be encouraeed to coordinate their efforts 
and pool their resources in sponsoring them. 



(3) Federal and state funds need to be acquired to 
establish Education Information Centers (£lC's) 
where prospective students can obtain additional 
information j counseling and guidance in developing 
their educational plans . Once established , the 
existence of these Centers need to be made known 
to all Nebraskans so that they can make use of the 
services provided by such Centers. 

Money is being made available by the Federal 
Government through Title I, Part D of the Education 
Amendmenta of 1976, for the establishment of 
these centers J but state support is also required. 
The Education Information Centers can do much to 
help prospective students locate educational 
opportunities that best suit their needs. 



(4) A long range objective is to address the relation- 
ship between entrance and admissions s tandards and 
attrition. It may be necessary for institutions 
to use more rigorous admissions criteria to 
prevent occurances of the ''revolving door'' that 
has been associated with policies of open admis- 
sions. Students need to know what will be expected 
of them while enrolled and whether or not they are 
sufficiently prepared to succeed. 

A subject as sensitive as this can best be 
addressed by the Institutions and systeTris offices 
with encouragement to do so by the legislature. 

This is not: an exhaustive list of the strategies that 
might be followed in helping presnective students locate 
educational opportunities and deciding whether there are 
better opportunities for them than others. Implementing 
these strategies will,, however, provide a good start toward 
meeting the objective of helping students locate that insti-- 



tution which can best meet their need and is compatible with 
level of preparation. 



B . T he second objective is to conduct a longitudinal study 
of attrition to assess who the stude nts gr p that withdraw 
an^ why they withdraw. 

Although other approaches have potential for 
answering these questions, only the longitudinal research 
design conducted on a statewide basis Is the most method- 
ologically pure. The results of such a study should suggest 
activities and programs chat might be instituted at the 
ins titucional and state level to minimize attrition. Without 
such a study the attempts to reduce attrition may be ineffective 
as they may be based on inconclusive evidence. 

The study suggested in Section IV of this report will 
provide substantive evidence of who and why students 
withdraw. It will also provide a substantial amount of 
information about students enrolled in Nebraska institutions 
that will be useful to institutions and state legislators 
beyond the information needed to address questions related 
to attrition. 

Such a study should be funded by the legislature and 
begun in the summer of 1978, If this study is not started 
at this time it will be necessary to wait until the suTmner 
of 1979 to begin data collection. ' 

C The third objective is to determine what the attrition 
rat e is among the pos tsecondary institutions in Nebraska 
Evidence seems to suggest that Nebraska has an 
abnormally high rate of attrition. It is difficult to 
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substantiate this claim as no hard evidence is available 
which shows when, x-zhere, and how many students accually 
leave school. For this reason a study needs to be done to 
determine what the attrition rate Is and whether this rate 
really is abnormally high. It is difficult to address any 
problem unless it is known that there is a problem. The 
sample data collectton forms included with this report 
(Appendix 6) could be used, in conjunction with the data 
collection efforts associated with the longitudinal study, 
to determine how severe a problem we have here in Nebraska. 
This information may show that Nebraska is no worse off than 
other states, oi^ it may show just the reverse. 

These data should be collected in the Fall of 1978 and 
reported during the Spring of 1979, 

D , The fou rth objective is to use the findinBs o f the 
a ttrition studies to develop or enhance prog rams that 
may be helpful in reducing the rate of attrition 

It is difficult at this juncture to anticipate the 
kinds of programs that could be initiated for the purpose of 
reducing attrition. The literature suggests that improved 
counseling programs may be required. The nature of the 
counseling (l^e. academic, personal, financial, career) is 
open to conjecture without a study such as the one proposed 
in the following section of this report (Section IV) . Other 
programs might be initiated to increase the amount of informal 
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interaction becweeri students and faculty. Better information 
abouc financial aid and more financial assistance may be 
suggested. Academic policies and procedures may need to be 
exaTTiined by the Laculty and academic adminis Lrator^ and 
perhaps modified where it can be shown that these policies 
and procedures are conCributing factors of attrition. 

There is no single answer for attrition nor is there one 
specific program that can be developed for purposes of 
reducing attrition, A number of inter-related programs and 
coordinated efforts will be required if attrition is to be 
reduced. Questions that only an in-depth attrition studv 
can begin to address are: what kind of programs? what kind 
of coordinated efforts? Where should administrators be 
allocating more money for attrition reduction related 
programming? It can generally be concluded that more money 
will have to be spent on retaining students in the future. 
Wien, where, and how Lhis money can best be spent is only 
conjecture until the findings of an attrition study are 
analyzed and appropriately interpreted. 

E, The fifth objecti ve is to repeat the study on attrition 
rates to determine whether the proRrams developed have 
had an y impact on red ucing the rate of attrition. 

This is a repeat of the objective described in C above. 
It may be that a new set of circumstances are impacting on 
attrition by the time this follow-up study is conducted, 



hut, the entire process will be fruitless unless this study 
is done. Even through the findings may suggest that the 
attrition rate has been reduced, it will be difficult to 
direccly accribute the reduced attrition rate to the 
implementation of the programs. The results of this study 
may show an Increased rate of attrition; hopefully that 
will not be the case. 

The question should be asked, will the accQmplishment 
of these five objectives help Nebraska meet its goal of 
reducing attrition? There is no answer to this question. 
An unqualified "yes*' would be as wrong, as would be an 
unqualified "no'V These objectives, if met, will only assist 
the institutional administrators, agency representatives, 
and legislators learn more about the attrition situation in 
Nebraska and deal more effectively and directly with the 
factors related to students decisions to withdraw from post- 
secondary education , 
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IV. A Research Design for an Attrition Study 

In reviewing the extensive body of research evidence on 
the student dropout from higher education, both Spady (1970) 
and Tinto (1975) have argued convincingly that college and 
university attrition is a process which develops over an 
extended period of time rather than a decision made at a 
P^^r ticular point in time. The actual decision to drop out 
is only the culmination (and most visible product) of a 
complex and dynamic network of attitudes and experiences. 
Thus, r^erious attempts to understand and, subsequently, deal 
correctively with the possible causes of attrition must be 
longitudinal in nature. Conducting a one-time survey of 
students ' attitudes toward college or their reasons for 
staying or leaving may fail to capture, therefore, the 
full complexity of why students actually persist or dropout 
at a particular institution, 

A longitudinal study of attrition in Nebraska colleges 
and universities enrolling freshmen students is, therefore 
being proposed. The study would conduct over a two=year 
period a series of surveys of the same group of students at 
differerit times during these students' first two years of 
college and would Include the following: 

1) an assessment of the academic aptitudes, personality 

characteristics, levels of secondary school achievement, 



eKpectations of college and other background 
characteristics which students bring to college; 

2) an assessment of students' actual experience of 
college, e,g., achievement, peer and faculty 
relationships, satisfaction with college, work and 
leisure activities, sources of influence and 
satisfaction, extracurricular involvenient ; 

3) an evaluation, from the students* perspectives, of 
various institutional programs, policies, and 
support services (e.g.j academic, personal and 
career counseling services; quality of Instruction; 
degree and program requirements, or residence hall 
life). 

4) a follow-up survey of students who drop-out of a 
particular college (either for academic reasons or 
voluntarily) to discern their retrospective reasons 
for leaving and to trace their future educational 
experience do they drop out permanently, leave 
to auuend another institution or "stopout" of 
higher education temporarily and then return at a 
future time . 

A study of this type would, for all practical purposes, 
combine two of the three most common approaches to the study 
of attrition, autopsy studies and predictive longitudinal 
studies i into a single, comprehensive investigation. Not 
only would information be gathered concerning retrospective 



reasons why students leave higher education (autopsy appraach) , 
but an effort would also be made to find out what variationi 
in the actual experience of college have utility as predictors o 
subsequent college attrition (predictive longitudinal approach) . 
An advantage of combining the two approaches is that one 
source of data provides some cross check on the validity of 
the findings yielded by the other, and each collects certain 
information not available under the other approach, 

A second advantage of the proposed design is that it 
would permit statistical control of the aptitudes j prior 
achievements, personality characteristics, expectations of 
college and other measured background characteristics which 
the student brings to college. This would help determine 
whether differences in the actual experience of college are 
associated with persistence/attrition after the influence of 
student entering characteristics has been held constant. As 
an example, assume that certain of the characteristics which 
students bring to college (e.g,, academic aptitude, prior 
achievement, personality characteristics) reliably dif» 
ferentiate students who persist at a particular institution, 
those who drop out because of poor academic performance and 
those who leave voluntarily in good academic standing. 
Levels of academic aptitude, prior achievement and the 
personality characteristics of entering freshman students 
are variables over which a particular institution probably 
has little or no control. On thu other hand, institutional 



decision-makers may have control over policies and programs 
(i.g. , academic advising, residence arrangements) which 
influence students' actual experience of college. It would 
be important then to determine if any factors in students' 
actual experience of college make a useful contribution to 
the prediction of college persistence/ attrition above and 
beyond the predictive contribution of students' entering 
characteristics. The design employed by this proposed study 
would permit such an analysis . 

Design and Sample 

The design of the proposed study would be longitudinal 
with data collections being conducted prior to students 
enrolling in college, during their freshman and sophomore 
years and subsequent to each year. Additionally, students 
dropping out at various times during each school year would 
be part of the analysis and contacted for follow-up data. 
Rather than sampling selectively from the population of 
students entering Nebraska public institutions, it is 
proposed that all first-time entering students (the entire 
population) in a particular year be surveyed Initially. This 
is important since a major problem in any longitudinal study 
is the loss of subjects who may fall to respond to second or 
third folloW'Up data collections. Thus it is important to 
initiate the study with the maximum of respondents possible, 
particularly if the results of the study are to be useful to 
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individual inscitutions , The total initial survey would 
involve between 9,000-10,000 entering students. 

Figure 1 below presents a graphic representation of the 
study extended to two years. For Illustrative purposes 
only, the study has been given a start-up time in August, 
1978. (Preparations for the study, would have to begin about 
two months earlier.) As the figure indicates, the data 
collection v;ould be made prior to the beginning of the Fall 
cerni of 1978. At chat time Inforniatlon on student pre- 
enrollment and background characteristics would be gathered. 
The second proposed data collection would occur between the 
first two semesters of college. At this time first semester 
dropouts would be surveyed to deterrilne in a retrospective 
manner their reasons for dropping out. They would also be 
asked to complete an instrument assessing their actual 
experience of college. The third data collection, occurring 
sometime toward the end of Spring, 1979 term, would survey 
all persisting students as to their actual experience of 
college during the freshman year. Academic performance data 
for these persisting students would be gathered during the 
Sumner of 1979 and early in Fall term of 1979 students who 
dropped out over the summer would be identified and sent the 
retrospective questionnaire . 

The study could stop at this point and constitute a 
study of freshman year attrition. This, in fact, might be 
desirable because of budgetary or time constraints. It is 
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nroposed* however, that the study be extended through the 
second year as there may be significant differences between 
freshman and sophomore years in the reasons why students 
college. Continuation of the study at this point would 
require only that the same set of respective follow-up 
surveys be sent to the students who persist or drop out 
during the second year. The exception to this would occur 
in the final survey of dropouts in September, 1980, At this 
time a brief questionnaire would also be mailed to all 
previous students identified as dropouts to deteririine If 
they had or had not re-entered pos tsecondary education, and 
if so where and In what form. It is also suggested that a 
similar follow-up be conducted in the Fall of 1981 to capture 
the possible re-entry of the 1980 dropouts. 

I nstrument and Variables 

It is not the purpose of this proposal to develop a 
specific instrument to '^e used by all institutions par- 
ticipating in the study. Rather, individual institutional 
characteristics and circumstance may require that instruments 
be somewhat tailored for each particular student body. What 
the proposal suggests, however, is a general sec of variables 
which, based on the available literature, probably should be 
assessed. This listing Is meant to be suggestive rather 
than prescriptive or exhaustive. 



Pre-enrollment Characteristics 



Sex 

Academic Aptitude 

Secondary School Achievement 

Secondary School Size 

Secondary School Activities 

Career/ Educational Aspirations 

Personal Goals and Objectives During College 

Prior Work Experience 

Financial Resources and Financial Aid Received 

Family Cnon» financial) Support for College 

Was a Particular Institution the Student's First, 

Second, Third Choice, etc. 
Expectations of the Academic and Non-Academic EKperience 

of College 

College of Enrollment and Expected Major 
Racial /Ethnic Identification 

The Extent of a Student -s Friends and Acquaintances 

Already at the Institution or Expecting to Enroll 
Concurrently 

Personality Orientations 



With the exception of Personality Orientations nearly 
all of the important pre^enrollment characteristics mentioned 
are surveyed by the ACT (American College Testing Prograni) 
Student Profile Section, Many institutions in Nebraska 
already use this instrument and its use is suggested for all 
institutions participating in the study as a way to standardize 
responses and permit later comparisons among institutions if 
desired . 

The ACT instruments do not provide the personality 

trait information. Since a substantial number of studies 

indicate associations between personality characteristics 

and persistence/attrition during college, the personality 

characteristics information might be a useful supplement to 

the ACT data. Certain subscales from the Omnibus Personality 

Inventory (OPI) for the collection of these data are suggested. 
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Retrospective Reasons for Dropping Out: 

This instrument would be sent to all dropouts in an 
attempt to gather, in a retrospective manner, their reasons 
for leaving. The instrument would assess the following 
areas : 

Financial Resources/Need and Aid 
Present Employment Status 

Possibility of Re-entry into Pos tsecondary Education 
Transfer status, if appropriate 
Major Reasons for Dropping Out 

General Experience of College (e.g., satisfaction with 

with classes, peer relationships, academic advising, 
academic program, availability of faculty, provision 
for extra curricular activities, perceptions of 
degree of development in college) 

A number of possibilities exist for adapting instruments 
already in use such as an insLrument prepared by WICHE/NCHEMS 
and one presently in use in the Minnesota State Colleges, 

Students' Actua l Experience of College: 

The purpose of this instrument would be to assess the 
degree to which students are integrated into the academic 
and non-academic systems of the particular institution they 
are attending. It would include, but not be limited to, 
assessment of the following general variables: 

Frequency, Nature and Qualitv of Informal Contact 

with Faculty 
Effectiveness of Academic Advising and Personal 

and Career Counseling/Information Svstems 
Attitudes Toward the Academic Program and Extra 

Curricular Life 
Frequency of Participation in Extracurricular Activities 
Satisfaction with Friendship Groups 

Perceived Extent of Intellectual and Personal Development 

During College 
Perceived Sources "of Satisfaction and Influence During 

College 

Satisfaction with Teaching in Courses 



This particular instrunient may require the greatest 
amount of tailoring for individual ins cl tucions * An instrument 
designed to measure most of the variables indicated above 
has been used in research at Syracuse University with 
reasonably good success. This instrument might be appropriate 
for adaptation by the Nebraska institutions. 

Anal ysis of Data 

Vlithout becoming overly technical, it is proposed that 
the data be analyzed with appropriate multivariate methods 
(e.g,. Multiple Regression Analysis or Multiple Group 
Discriminant Analysis). Packaged statistical routines which 
conduct many kinds of multivariate analyses are widely 
available and are supported by the University of Nebraska 
Computer Center. Routines such as the Statistical Package 
for the Social Sciences (SPSS) would be particularly ap» 
propriate and would provide easily understandable output, as 
they are well documented, 

Persistence/attritio. status should be broken into more 
than two categories to capture potential differences am.ong 
different types of dropouts. Specifically dropout categories 
should be disaggregated into: 

1) academic performance dropouts 

2) voluntary immediate transfers (no interruption 
of studies) to other institutions in Nebraska 
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3) voluntary inimadiata tranafers to other 
institutions outside Nebraska 

4) teniporary dropouts ("stopouts who within 
one year return to postsecondary education in 
Nebraska 

5) dropouts who within one year fall to return 
to postsecondary education in Nebraska 

Persistence/attrition status would be the dependent variable 
and the analysis would be conducted in an ordered stepwise 
Tnanner, In order to control for the influence of student 
pre-enrollment characteristics this set of variables would 
be forced into the predictive equation first. After the 
utility of the pre-enrollinent variables In discriminating 
among persisters and the different dropout groups is 
established, variables designed to assess the actual experience 
of college will then be entered to determine If they contribute 
any appreciable Increase to group separation. Data from the 
retrospective questionnaire will be used to cross validate 
the main analysis. The findings will be reported separately 
for each institution In the study and combined across insti- 
tutions as required. 

Limitations 

The purpose of the proposed study is two-fold. First 
it is Intended to assess and describe the magnitude of the 
attrition phenomenon in Nebraska postsecondary education and 
second it is designed to provide information for individual 
Institutions upon which they can take action to potentially 

no 



reduce atcrition. With regard to the second objective of 
the study, however , it is important to point out that any 
significant relationship found between students' experience 
of college and persistence/attrition status are not nec- 
cessary evidence of cause-effect. The very nature of attrition 
investigations precludes such inferences, t^at this study 
can provide however are indications of areas which may be 
potential causes of attrition and which if addressed inay 
help reduce the problem. 

l^Jhile the primary purpose of the proposed study is to 
identify student and institutional characteristics associated * 
with persistence or attrition, the design will yield com- 
prehensive information that is likely to be of value at both 
, the institutional and state level for planning and research 
and evaluation purposes. Comparisons of the characteristics 
and responses of a wide-variety of other student sub-groups 
could also be made using data from this study: resident v. 
comniuting students; male v. female students- high v. low 
socio-economic status; high ability v. low ability students; 
and small hometown v, large hometowTi are some examples.: 
Moreover, the study will produce student evaluations of 
various institutional programs and services, quite apart 
from any relation between these and attrition. 
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V. Timetable and Cost Estimate for the Attrition Study 



Tinietable 



There are a number of steps to the conduct of any 
study, especially for a study such as the one on attrition 
being proposed here. The following timetable shows the time 
frames associated with the most important and major steps 
of the study. It does not show the minor steps associated 
with interim analyses and reports, nor the exact timing of 
specific events associated with the study. A more specific 
timetable will be required at a later date and a PERT (Program 
Evaluation Review Technique) Chart developed to plan and 
monitor this schedule. 



Time Frame 



Activity 



1, June and July 1978 



2. August 1978 



December 197S and 
January 1979 



March and April 1979 



Make preparations for the 
conduce of the study. 

Assessment of Pre=enrollment 
Background Characteristics 
for all FirstTlme Entering 
Freshmen (Fall 1978) 

Retrospective Questionnaire 
and College Experienca 
Assessment Collected from 
First Semester (Fall 1978) 
Dropouts . 

Assessment of Freshman 
Experiences of College 
from Fall 1978 First- 
Time Entering Students 
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Sunmer 1979 



Collect Student Academic 
Performance Data . 



August 1979 



September 1979 



Deceniber 1979 and 
January 1980 



March and April 1979 



Sumrner 1980 



September 190 



Assessment of Pre-Enrollment" 
Background Characteristics for 
all First-Time Entering Freshmen 
(Fall 1979) . 

Retrospective Ques t ionnaire Co 11 ec ted 
froni Second Semester (Spring 1979) 
Dropouts 

Retrospective Questionnaire and 
College Experience Assessment 
Collected from First Semestar 
(Fall 1979) First-Time Entering 
Dropouts . 

Retrospective Questionnaire and 
College Experience Assessment 
Collected from Third Semester 
(Fall 1979) Dropouts who entered 
in the Fall of 1978. 

Assessment of Freshmen EKperiences 
of College from 1979 First-Time 
Entering Students . 

Assessment of Sophomore Experiences 
of College from Fall 1978 First-Time 
Entering Students . 

Collect Student Academic Performance 

Data 

Retrospective Questionnaire Collected 
from Second Semester (Spring, 1980) 
Dropouts of the Fall 1979 First-Time 
Entering Freshman Class . 

Retrospective Quest ionnaire Collected 
from Fourth Semester (Spring, 1980) 
Dropouts of the Fall 1978 First-Time 
Entering Freshman Class, 



Follow-up on Prior Dropouts 



12 
13. 



October chrough 
December 1980 

January 1, 1981 



Analysis and Interpretation 
of Data and Report Writing 

Final Report Submitted to 
the Governor, Legislature, 
State Agencies and Insti- 
tutions on the Findings and 
with Recommendations for 
Programs directed toward 
attrition reduction. 



Cost Estimate 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the cost of any 
study, let alone one which is as complicated as this attrition 
study. The following cost estimate was prepared on the 

basis of estimates and assumptions suggested by the consultants 
to the Commission (Drs. Pascarella and Teren2ini) , discussions 

with members of the Advisory Committee, Commission staff, 

and other state agency staff members who have experience 

with similar studies. 
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Iteni of 
Expenditure 



Descrip tlon 



Es tiTTia ted Cosc Becv/een 
Jutie 197n Jnnunry 19ul 
(31 iiionths) 



Based on 13c per rnaliing 
for each original and 
f ollo%^?^up questionnaire 
and asses smends taken 
during the course of the 
s tudy 



S13, OOO. 00 



2 . Supplies & 
Material 



Ques tionnaires , cover letters 
outgoing and return envelopes 



6, 500,00 



3 . Personal 
Services 



The dedication of ac least 
0.70 FTE position (base annual 
salary $18,500) to supervise 
and coordinate all aspects of 
the study 



40,825.00 



4 . General 
Operating 
Expenses 



Expenses associated w^ith super- 
visors travel, consultants 
travel, communications, and 
possibly the use of sorne of 
these monies for purposes of 
paying participants to 
respond to the questionnaires 



21-^000.00 



Consultant 
Services 



PayTTient for Consultants to help 
develop the study in more detail, 
questionnaire design, assist with 
statisLical analyses to be used, 
interpretation of findings and 
report wlting 



20 ,OD0 .00 



Data 

Process ing 



Data Preparation and data process 
sing Consultation, data entry, 
and machine tlnie required for^ the 
Stat is tical analyses 



20 ,000.00 



Total 



$121 ,325.00 



Note; 



There will be other Ins tltrut ional 
In this statenianc 



costs not reflected 
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